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Icarus  Lost:  Patterns  of  Changing  Education  in  the  Humanities 


Prologue 

Icarus  was  the  son  of  Daedalus,  the  mythical  Greek  architect  who  is  said  to 
have  built  the  labyrinth  for  Minos  of  Crete,  as  well  as  other  wonders.  The 
central  legend  has  Daedalus  managing  his  own  escape  from  the  labyrinth, 
and  that  of  his  son,  by  fashioning  wings  of  wax  and  feathers.  Only,  his  son 
flew  too  near  the  sun,  despite  the  warnings  of  his  father,  who  managed  to 
save  himself. 

Depending  upon  one’s  point  of  view,  several  morals  could  be  drawn  from 
this  legend  viewed  as  fable.  From  that  of  Dae'dalus,  who  might  be  taken  to 
represent  the  older  generation,  he  knew  from  craft  and  experience  that  there 
were  limits,  that  one  could  fly  too  high,  that  destruction  would  be  the  price. 
And  he  would  ask,  concerning  his  son’s  death,  was  it  worth  the  price?  From 
the  point  of  view  of  young  Icarus,  who  might  be  taken  to  represent  the 
younger  generation,  the  father  had  managed  to  invent  something  for  the 
establishment  but  was  paying  the  price  for  that  kind  of  service;  and  if  the 
father  was  wrong  on  the  one  count,  might  his  advice  not  be  faulty  on  others? 
Besides,  surely  the  great  artificer  could  not  deny  his  own  son  the  privilege  of 
making  his  own  mistakes? 

But  I  doubt  that  this  kind  of  polarization  is  the  intention  of  the  original, 
and  I  would  doubt  still  more  that  the  potential  meaning  of  the  fable  could  be 
so  limited.  W.  H.  Auden  has  embodied  still  another  thrust  of  interpretation 
in  his  poem  ‘Musee  des  Beaux  Arts’,  which  in  turn  builds  upon  Brueghel’s 
Icarus,  seeing  the  event  of  Icarus’  fall  as  being  about  suffering  (very  existen¬ 
tial)  :  the  human  position  ...  how  everything  turns  away  ...  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  everyday  life  it  was  not  an  important  failure  ...  yet  Icarus  had 
somewhere  to  get  to  ...  How  important,  we  might  inquire,  is  education  in  the 
humanities  to  observers  outside  the  university  who  ask  only  questions  about 
relevance  (and  relevance  only  as  they  would  define  it)? 

It  would  be  easy  to  impose  a  single  pattern  upon  the  fable  -  whether  the 
Daedalian  or  the  Icaristic  or  the  Audenesque  -  and  to  project  this  to  a  genera- 
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tion,  or  a  class,  or  an  estate.  But  that  would  be  indoctrination  (and  I  am  now, 
quite  self-evidently,  using  the  fable  as  a  part  of  a  larger  whole) ;  it  would  not 
be  education,  which  in  the  humanities  must  be  at  least  the  exploration  of  all 
possible  meaning,  the  questioning  of  past  solutions,  the  evaluation  of  other 
attempts. 

I  The  quarter-century ,  1920-1945 

Until  World  War  ii  (a  landmark  of  some  convenience,  for  along  with  the 
radical  swell  in  numbers  came  radical  changes  of  motivation,  which  were 
followed,  inevitably,  by  questionings  and  change),  education  in  the  humani¬ 
ties  was  not  distinguished  by  imaginative  techniques,  either  of  large  pro¬ 
grammes  or  of  individual  efforts  to  solve  problems.  When  one  looks  back 
upon  the  quarter-century  from  1920  to  1945,  one  must  be  impressed  by  its 
relative  sameness  and  its  essential  conventionality,  by  its  lack  of  response  to 
a  number  of  massive  stimuli  (Freud,  a  world-wide  depression,  the  developing 
new  technology  -  radio,  movies,  recording,  etc.  -  a  world  war) .  The  univer¬ 
sities  of  the  West  changed  hardly  at  all,  few  new  departments  emerged,  and 
19th-century  patterns  in  the  main  continued.  In  the  graduate  schools,  there 
was  largely  a  second-hand  transplanting  of  the  German  universities :  the 
typical  graduate  class  attempted  to  fuse  an  advanced  lecture  with  the  true 
Seminar  (on  which  see  my  comments  in  the  November  1969  acls 
Newsletter) .  At  the  undergraduate  level,  a  late  19th-century  notion  of  the 
liberal  arts  was  combined  with  an  elective  system  which  tended  to  defeat  its 
real  purposes.  What  new  efforts  were  made  -  e.g.,  Robert  Hutchen’s  single- 
handed  attempt  to  revamp  the  overlap  of  high-school  and  university  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  u.s.  by  the  fiat  of  a  new  degree  at  Chicago  -  were  not  well 
grounded  and  doomed  to  failure. 

The  consequences  of  that  quarter-century  which  ended  in  1945  (and  the 
war-years  are  largely  a  history  of  the  adaptation  of  the  campuses  either  to 
Army  instruction  or  to  a  keep-the-home-fires-burning  kind  of  operation  with 
greatly  reduced  numbers)  are  still  with  us.  Not  only  was  there  a  relative  lack 
of  experimentation,  of  necessary  adaptation  and  change,  but  a  rigidifying  of 
departmental  autonomy,  which  made  it  possible  for  individual  departments 
later  to  fight  changes  that  might  imperil  their  empires  or  special  interest. 
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(One  might  comment,  en  passant,  that  formula-financing  contributes  still 
further  to  this  unhappy  development.) 

Not  a  controlling  factor,  perhaps,  but  one  which  certainly  altered  much 
scholarship  and  teaching  in  certain  areas  of  the  humanities  -  as  indeed  it  did 
in  theoretical  physics  and  mathematics  -  was  the  wave  of  refugee  scholars 
who  came  first  in  late  1933,  and  in  a  number  of  subsequent  waves  for  the 
next  dozen  years  or  so.  North  American  scholarship,  to  put  the  matter  in  its 
simplest  terms,  owes  an  immense  debt  to  the  multitude  of  European  scholars 
(mostly  German  and  central  European,  who  were  driven  out  by  Hitler  or 
compelled  to  flee  for  reasons  of  conscience  and  safety),  though  I  suspect  the 
debt,  even  proportionately,  is  greater  in  the  u.s.  than  in  Canada.  These 
refugee  scholars  added  the  perspective  and  special  skills  that  were  the 
product  of  a  kind  of  education  that  was  generally  not  to  be  found  in  North 
America.  One  thinks  of  an  Auerbach  whose  first  doctoral  dissertation  was 
in  law  and  whose  second  was  in  romance  philology,  or  the  scholars  whose 
training  would  ordinarily  include  work  in  the  universities  of  several  countries 
-  but  all  of  whom  would  have  had  an  immensely  solid  classical  foundation, 
now  gone  from  North  America  and  disappearing  even  in  the  u.k.  but  still 
to  be  found  in  the  Low  Countries;  and  such  a  common  foundation  gave 
unity  to  the  diverse  subjects  within  the  studia  humanitatis.  There  were  other 
effects  as  well:  personal  contacts  with  a  wider  circle  of  scholars,  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  need  to  work  in  the  great  European  archives  and  libraries  for 
access  to  manuscript  and  primary  source  materials;  but  also  different 
methods  of  work  (and  I  have  spoken  already  of  different  senses  of  the 
potentialities  of  the  seminar).  Departments  or  disciplines  in  which  the 
influence  of  such  scholars  is  to  be  seen  most  fully  are  medieval  and  renais¬ 
sance  studies,  philosophy,  comparative  literature  (which  was  scarcely  to  be 
thought  of  in  pre-1945  North  America),  and  linguistics. 

II  The  next  quarter-century ,  1945-1970 

It  is  harder  to  see  the  quarter-century  from  1945  to  1970  than  it  now  is  to  see 
the  preceding  one,  for  we  are  too  close  to  the  trees  ...  But  it  is  clear  that  it 
was  much  easier  to  handle  the  sudden  swell  of  numbers  in  the  immediate 
post-war  years  in  the  then-existing  structures  -  easier,  not  necessarily  more 
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‘efficient’  or  more  productive  of  the  larger  ends  of  education.  Then  there 
was  one  decade  of  re-groupment  from  about  1955  to  1965,  and  the  univer¬ 
sities  must  be  held  culpable  for  failing  to  study  their  problems  of  structure, 
function  and  longrange  planning  during  those  halcyon  days.  (I  should  like  to 
go  on  record  that  in  both  my  present  university  and  in  the  one  preceding,  I 
recommended  years  ago  in  letters  to  the  presidents  that  it  was  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  irony  that  the  institution  which  studied  all  things  did  not  really  study 
itself;  that  nowhere,  to  my  knowledge,  was  there  a  full  and  continuing 
study  -  at  a  scholarly  level  that  would  correspond  with  the  research  in  com¬ 
parable  fields  -  of  the  history  and  techniques  of  the  university,  its  organiza¬ 
tion  and  financing,  its  multiple  relations  to  and  responsibilities  to  society, 
and  problems  and  techniques  of  planning.  Now  fragmentary  and  rushed 
studies  go  on  everywhere. ) 

During  the  halcyon  decade  there  was  the  development  of  honours  pro¬ 
grammes  of  many  persuasions,  some  honours  only  by  virtue  of  allowing  a 
student  to  take  more  courses,  some  by  virtue  of  allowing  a  student  to  work 
on  his  own;  few  of  the  honours  courses  in  the  States  troubled  to  study  the 
honours  tradition  at  Toronto  (which  has  now  been  terminated  by  administra¬ 
tive  decree),  or  the  programmes  in  other  countries.  (One  does  not  transplant 
tradition,  of  course,  but  one  can  import  ideas  and  learn  from  the  experience 
of  others.)  There  have  been  as  well  a  number  of  trans-  and  inter-disciplinary 
programmes  in  the  humanities;  Stanford’s  Ph.D.  in  the  humanities  in  com¬ 
bination  with  another  discipline  deserves  to  be  better  known  and  studied,  and 
there  are  others,  to  be  sure,  at  both  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  levels. 

Another  development  during  this  period  that  began  in  the  States  and  has 
begun  to  make  its  appearance  in  Canada  is  a  function  of  the  larger  numbers 
going  on  to  graduate  school:  much  of  undergraduate  education  is  conceived 
as  simply  propaedeutic  to  graduate  work  in  the  same  discipline.  The  increase 
in  professionalism,  or  pre-professionalism,  is  apparent  enough,  but  what  has 
been  lost  is  not  so  apparent,  and  not  sufficiently  the  concern  of  educational¬ 
ists.  One  may  remark  that  medieval  Paris  produced  the  same  phenomenon, 
where  the  liberal  arts  had  little  autonomy  and  were  perpetually  under  the 
domination  of  (under  the  burden  of  being  treated  as  simply  preparatory  to) 
theology  and  other  professional  schools  -  hence  the  creation  in  the  sixteenth 
century  of  the  College  de  France. 
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In  the  decade  from  1960  to  1970  there  has  been  a  remarkable  develop¬ 
ment,  usually  at  the  graduate  level,  of  institutes  and  centres,  as  L.  K.  Shook 
has  commented  (in  the  Journal  of  Higher  Education ,  1967).  Inevitably,  the 
standards  and  pre-requisites,  and  simply  examples  and  values,  of  such 
graduate  institutions  have  already  had  an  influence  on  undergraduate  teach¬ 
ing  across  the  continent. 

The  Vietnam  War  and  student  involvement  are  the  two  violent  external 
stimuli  which  have  sent  shock-waves  throughout  the  universities.  Along  with 
thrusts  at  the  structure  of  the  university  as  a  whole,  there  have  been  endless 
discussions  and  meetings  concerned  with  the  restructuring  of  departments, 
sometimes  in  their  own  terms  and  sometimes  along  with  (and  thereby 
making  immensely  more  complex)  the  problem  of  student  representation  at 
different  levels  of  university  administration.  There  have  been  reduplicating 
and  generally  too  feeble  attempts  to  study  the  functions  of  the  university, 
often  proceeding  from  and  typically  leading  to  a  confusion  of  principles  of 
representation,  accountability,  decision-making,  and  teaching  itself.  The  cost 
in  terms  of  faculty  time  and  energy  has  been  incalculable,  and  at  this  stage 
of  the  game  one  can  only  hope  that  it  will  have  been  even  moderately 
worth-while. 

Ill  The  fruits  of  the  past  quarter-century 

The  habit  of  mind  developed  before  World  War  n  thought  not  only  in  terms 
of  departments  rather  than  problems  ( pace  Acton),  but  indeed  of  areas 
within  departments,  to  the  end  that  the  Department  of  English  at  x  would 
assume  that  it  had  to  replace  a  ‘Milton  Man’  with  another  ‘Milton  Man’, 
and  every  ambitious  department  of  English  assumed  that  it  had  to  have  its 
Anglo-Saxonist  and  Chaucerian  (the  two  might  be  combined  in  a  small 
department),  and  men  for  Shakespeare,  the  Renaissance,  the  18th  century, 
Romantics,  Victorian,  and  Modern.  Small  wonder  that  the  graduate  schools 
turned  out  Milton  Men  and  not  more  original  minds  that  did  not  fit  the 
patterns  quite  so  neatly. 

The  specialization  had  been  carried,  very  frequently,  one  step  further. 
Certain  institutions  were  thought  of  as  being  the  ‘best’  for  18th  century 
(Yale),  or  the  home  of  Chaucer  studies  (Chicago  in  the  1930’s,  with  Manly, 
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Rickert  and  company) .  So  much  has  this  changed  in  English  that  a  dispas¬ 
sionate  observer  could  not  help  noticing  that  Yale,  which  is  two  or  three 
deep  in  nearly  every  other  period,  is  getting  thin  in  the  18th  century,  that 
Chicago  has  only  one  Chaucerian,  that  Toronto  (once  the  home  of  Mil- 
tonists)  did  not  last  year  give  a  graduate  course  in  Milton...  I  take  it  that 
certain  other  disciplines  and/or  departments  in  the  humanities  are  lagging 
behind  English  in  this  respect;  for  some  institutions  are  still  anchored  upon  a 
single  approach,  and  not  many  history  departments  in  Canada  display  the 
kind  of  balance  that  Yale,  for  example,  does  in  ranging  from  constitutional 
to  commonwealth  to  African,  u.s.,  and  Asian  history,  including  as  well 
church  history  (so  sadly  neglected  generally  in  Canada)  and  the  history  of 
canon  law. 

The  failure  of  universities  to  study  the  financial  foundations  and  to  widen 
their  bases  of  funding  is  producing  bitter  fruit.  The  federal  supports  for  the 
humanities  are  weakening,  rather  more  than  for  the  universities  at  large.  In 
Canada  support  for  the  humanities,  it  would  seem,  has  fallen  to  about  what 
it  was,  proportionately,  in  the  early  years  of  the  Canada  Council,  and  in  the 
u.s.  the  well-conceived  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  has  never 
had  its  needed  and  promised  support  from  the  federal  government  ( $40  mil¬ 
lion  is  being  asked,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  authorized  by  Congress  nor  does 
it  seem  likely  to  escape  a  Nixon  veto).  The  humanities  are  as  dependent 
upon  research  as  are  the  social  sciences,  or  the  physical  and  biological 
(those  darlings  of  the  defence  establishment  and  foundations);  indeed,  I 
would  argue  even  more,  for  a  first-rate  teacher  in  the  humanities  cannot 
discard  the  out-dated  but  must  continue  an  unending  challenge  or  re-evaluat¬ 
ing  of  the  past  (if  not  all  of  the  past,  at  least  the  past  as  a  whole)  as  part 
of  his  teaching.  A  first-rate  teacher  may  not  have  to  publish  in  order  not  to 
perish  -  and  in  point  of  fact,  the  ‘publish  or  perish’  cliche  has  been  grossly 
exaggerated  and  has  led  to  all  kinds  of  distortion  by  student  and  general 
public  (for  within  many  Canadian  universities  there  are  excellent  teachers 
in  the  humanities  who  have  not  published).  But  there  are  no  first-rate 
teachers,  I  urge,  who  do  not  continue  research  into  the  on-going  develop¬ 
ments  within  their  own  field,  who  are  not  in  their  own  studies  and  class¬ 
rooms,  with  their  own  students,  ceaselessly  re-evaluating  the  past  and  study¬ 
ing  present  contributions  in  their  field.  Otherwise,  they  would  go  sterile;  they 
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would  be  repeating  and  diluting  past  truths  which  are  in  the  process  of 
becoming  out-dated  and  derivative  cliches.  Sir  Thomas  More  put  his  finger 
on  this  old  problem  in  this  way: 

A  conviction  that  is  first  handed  on  by  stupid  teachers  and  then 
strengthened  in  the  course  of  years  is  extremely  capable  of  pervert¬ 
ing  the  judgment  of  even  sound  minds.  (Selected  Letters,  p.  20) 

What  is  needed  is  growth  and  development,  not  change  for  its  own  sake. 
One  does  not  cling  to  what  is  old,  simply  because  it  is  old;  nor  does  one 
grasp  at  what  is  new,  simply  because  it  is  new.  We  need,  first  of  all,  to  know 
more  about  what  is  going  on  here  and  elsewhere. 

At  the  graduate  level,  has  there  been  sufficient  concern  with  teacher 
training  as  part  of  work  in  the  humanities?  I  am  not  here  advocating  courses 
in  method,  but  rather  a  closer  relation  between  a  graduate  student’s  work  as 
a  teaching  fellow  and  his  studies  as  a  graduate  student:  one  institution  in  the 
States  closely  related  undergraduate  teaching  experience  in  Shakespeare 
with  work  in  a  graduate  Shakespeare  course  (under  the  same  professor,  who 
can  relate  the  two  -  made  possible  by  a  supporting  foundation  grant).  Has 
there  been  sufficient  attention  to  the  seminar  itself?  Have  we  looked  to  the 
optimum  size  of  the  seminar,  to  various  techniques  such  as  a  free  seminar 
(in  which  years  ago  at  Cornell  we  presented  interdepartmental  honours 
students  with  a  problem  and  turned  them  loose  to  solve  it  -  which  they  did, 
with  a  splendid  majority  report  to  which  nearly  all  added  their  individual 
essays),  or  with  bringing  the  world  into  the  seminar  or  lecture-room  (as  a 
political  science  course  did  by  live  telephone  interviews  with  political  figures, 
during  the  class  period)?  How  much  of  this  has  been  considered  in  the 
humanities? 

Outside  of  the  phil.m.,  which  began  first  at  Toronto  -  and  the  fact  that 
Yale  apparently  introduced  the  degree  in  ignorance  of  its  earlier  adoption  at 
Toronto  demonstrates  the  lack  of  information-exchange  on  such  matters  - 
there  have  been  few  attempts  to  confront  the  dissertation  problem.  Except 
for  the  Iowa  creative  thesis,  there  are  no  well-known  modifications  (except 
to  make  it  shorter)  or  experiments  with  the  traditional  dissertation.  In  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  future  which  will  encourage,  as  I  think,  group  teaching  and 
group  scholarship,  we  are  doing  nothing  to  encourage  the  individual  student 
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in  the  humanities  to  relate  his  lonely  work  to  a  group  effort,  as  is  done  so 
often  in  the  sciences.  Group  work  is  possible,  as  I  have  suggested  in  my 
discussion  of  group  scholarship  in  the  acls  Newsletter.  Several  students 
can  take  different  parts  or  elements  of  a  large  work,  or  study  different  figures 
involved  in  a  movement;  each  student  can  still  be  judged  by  his  ordonnance 
of  his  material  and  by  his  grasp  of  the  relation  of  the  part  to  the  whole.  But 
this  is  a  subject  worthy  of  separate  study. 

Above  all,  we  must  think  of  the  relationship  of  our  discipline  to  the 
humanistic  whole  -  else  why  call  the  advanced  degree  a  doctorate  in 
philosophy,  why  not  simply  a  D.  English  or  D.  History?  If  the  notion  of  a 
doctorate  in  philosophy  means  anything,  it  should  mean  that  the  individual 
has  mastered  his  discipline  and  has  seen  it  in  relation  to  the  larger  thrusts 
and  problems  of  the  humanities.  Perhaps  we  are  not  so  much  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  end  (as  some  pessimists  would  think,  when  they  view  the  changes 
that  disrupt  their  familiar  groves  of  academe),  but  at  the  end  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  -  provided  that  we  do  not  lose  what  is  good  in  the  old,  and  that  we 
adopt  only  what  is  good  in  the  new.  But  fuller  knowledge  of  what  we  are 
doing  is  necessary;  only  then  we  can  hope  to  be  wise,  and  to  avoid  the 
extremes  of  the  Daedalian  or  Icaristic  or  Audenesque. 

A  Bibliographical  Note 

It  must  be  remarked  that  too  little  has  been  done  with  the  history  of  university 
teaching  and  study  in  the  humanities  during  the  past  half-century.  There  are  of 
course  continuing  essays  in  various  professional  journals  -  College  English  has 
had  a  goodly  number  -  and  there  are  a  few  compilations  like  Revolution  in 
Teaching:  New  theory,  technology,  and  curricular,  ed.  Alfred  de  Grazia  and 
David  A.  Sohn  (New  York:  Bantam  Books,  1964),  which  unfortunately  covers 
far  too  wide  a  spectrum  of  problems  and  moves  up  and  down  too  many  levels, 
from  elementary  on  up.  There  has  been  much  published  more  or  less  privately, 
in  such  magazines  as  alumni  magazines,  which  are  pretty  inaccessible  to  the  non¬ 
alumnus  (e.g.,  William  DeVane’s  comparison  of  the  teaching  at  Yale  over  a 
25-year  period  in  the  Yale  Alumni  Magazine,  lune  1960);  and  associations  like 
that  of  the  Princeton  Graduate  Alumm  have  frequently  held  conferences  on 
teaching  in  the  humanities. 

One  must  comment  on  the  recent  study  by  D.  I.  Palmer  of  the  study  of  English 
at  Oxford:  The  Rise  of  English  Studies  (Hull  u.p.),  and  the  recent  controversial 
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lectures  of  Leavis  on  English  in  the  university  (F.  R.  Leavis,  English  Literature 
in  Our  Time  and  the  University,  The  Clark  Lectures,  1967.  [London:  Chatto  & 
Windus,  1969]  on  which  cf.  TLS,  29  May  1969),  which  produced  more  fire  than 
illumination.  In  her  own  inaugural  lecture  as  Merton  Professor,  Helen  Gardner 
identified  herself  as  the  first  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Oxford  who  read 
the  Oxford  Final  Honours  School  of  English  Language  and  Literature  at  Oxford 
and  no  other  school:  which  marks  a  certain  level  in  a  sense  of  professionalism 
at  Oxford  (see  W.  K.  Wimsatt’s  review  in  MLR,  April  1969). 

One  should  add  some  other  studies  in  this  field  and  vein.  Walter  J.  Ong’s 
address  on  ‘The  Expanding  Humanities  and  the  Individual  Scholar’,  pmla,  Sep¬ 
tember  1967;  Helen  C.  White’s  ‘Changing  Styles  in  Literary  Studies’,  Cambridge 
u.p.,  1963;  and  Richard  Schlatter’s  privately  circulated  acls  lecture  on  the 
humanities  in  the  U.S.  The  following  have  special  relevance  for  Canadians:  The 
Humanities  in  Canada,  ed.  F.  E.  L.  Priestley  (Toronto,  1964),  with  supplement 
ed.  R.  M.  Wiles  (Toronto,  1966),  and  Scholarship  in  Canada  1967,  ed.  R.  H. 
Hubbard  (Toronto  u.p.  for  the  Royal  Society,  1968). 

R.  J.  SCHOECK 

Department  of  English 
St.  Michael’s  College 


The  University  and  the  City 


“ The  consequence  of  the  image  will  be  the  image  of  the  consequences” 

HEINRICH  HERTZ 

In  terms  of  gestalt  psychology  everything  acts  as  a  figure  in  a  ground  or 
environment.  The  interface  between  any  figure  and  its  ground  is  a 
resonant  interface  of  continuous  change  and  development,  often  result¬ 
ing  in  a  reversal  of  roles.  Thus,  the  university  as  figure  in  urban  ground 
loses  this  character  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  proportions  of  being  an 
environment.  The  genius  loci  is  lost  at  the  moment  that  the  spirit  is 
swamped  in  material  surround.  Hopkins  devotes  his  sonnet  on  Duns 
Scotus’s  Oxford  to  this  figure-ground  pattern: 

DUNS  SCOTUS’S  OXFORD 

Towery  city  and  branchy  between  towers; 

Cuckoo-echoing,  bell-swarmed,  lark-charmed,  rook-racked, 
river-rounded; 

The  dapple-eared  lily  below  thee;  that  country  and  town  did 
Once  encounter  in,  here  coped  and  poised  powers; 

Thou  hast  a  base  and  brickish  skirt  there,  sours 
that  neighbour-nature  thy  grey  beauty  is  grounded 
Best  in;  graceless  growth,  thou  hast  confounded 
Rural,  rural  keeping  —  folk,  flocks,  and  flowers. 

Yet  ah!  this  air  I  gather  and  1  release 

He  lived  on;  these  weeds  and  waters,  these  walls  are  what 

He  haunted  who  of  all  men  most  sways  my  spirits  to  peace; 

Of  realty  the  rarest-veined  unraveller;  a  not 
Rivalled  insight,  be  rival  Italy  or  Greece; 

Who  fired  France  for  Mary  without  spot. 

The  rivers  of  Oxford  created  a  bond  with  European  wool  markets  that 
made  Oxford  an  opulent  city  in  the  middle  ages.  Since  then  Oxford  has 
been  ruined  by  the  motor  industry. 
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In  terms  of  figure-ground  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Cambridge  gave 
England  nearly  all  her  poets.  Even  today  Cambridge  university  has  an 
agrarian  ground.  Further,  Cambridge  stress  on  science  has  always 
kept  in  touch  with  the  natural  ground  of  the  university  as  the  innova- 
tional  knowledge  of  each  age.  The  poet  as  figure  in  a  ground  of 
contemporary  science,  the  city  as  figure  in  rural  or  agrarian  ground, 
loses  its  urbanity  at  the  moment  that  it  is  transformed  by  a  multitude  of 
specialized  activities.  Such  activities  soon  are  directed  away  from  the  city 
community  to  the  supplying  of  markets  alien  to  the  urban  community. 

The  university  as  figure  fosters  dialogue  ordered  to  the  pursuit  and 
contemplation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  natures  of  things.  The  city  as 
ground  to  such  a  university  is  concerned  with  the  application  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Applied  knowledge  is  harnessing  natural  forces  by  specialist 
fragmentation  of  functions. 

An  extreme  instance  of  the  reversing  of  the  figure-ground  functions  of 
university  and  industry  occurs  in  the  classic  definition  of  a  liberal 
education  by  Thomas  H.  Huxley: 

Those  who  take  honors  in  Nature’s  university,  who  learn  the  laws  which 
govern  men  and  things  and  obey  them,  are  the  really  great  and  successful 
men  in  this  world.  The  great  mass  of  mankind  are  the  ‘Poll,’  who  pick  up 
just  enough  to  get  through  without  much  discredit.  Those  who  won’t  learn 
at  all  are  plucked;  and  then  you  can’t  come  up  again.  Nature’s  pluck  means 
extermination. 

Thus  the  question  of  compulsory  education  is  settled  so  far  as  Nature  is 
concerned.  Her  bill  on  that  question  was  framed  and  passed  long  ago.  But, 
like  all  compulsory  legislation,  that  of  Nature  is  harsh  and  wasteful  in  its 
operation.  Ignorance  is  visited  as  sharply  as  wilful  disobedience  -  incapacity 
meets  with  the  same  punishment  as  crime.  Nature’s  discipline  is  not  even  a 
word  and  a  blow,  and  the  blow  comes  first;  but  the  blow  without  the  word. 
It  is  left  you  to  find  out  why  your  ears  are  boxed. 

The  object  of  what  we  commonly  call  education  -  that  education  in  which 
man  intervenes  and  which  I  shall  distinguish  as  artificial  education  -  is  to 
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make  good  these  defects  in  Nature’s  methods;  to  prepare  the  child  to  receive 
Nature’s  education,  neither  incapably  nor  ignorantly,  nor  with  wilful  dis¬ 
obedience;  and  to  understand  the  preliminary  symptoms  of  her  displeasure, 
without  waiting  for  the  box  on  the  ear.  In  short,  all  artificial  education  ought 
to  be  an  anticipation  of  natural  education.  And  a  liberal  education  is  an 
artificial  education  which  has  not  only  prepared  a  man  to  escape  the  great 
evils  of  disobedience  to  natural  laws,  but  has  trained  him  to  appreciate  and 
to  seize  upon  the  rewards,  which  Nature  scatters  with  as  free  a  hand  as  her 
penalties. 

That  man,  I  think,  has  had  a  liberal  education,  who  has  been  so.  trained  in 
youth  that  his  body  is  the  ready  servant  of  his  will,  and  does  with  ease  and 
pleasure  all  the  work  that,  as  a  mechanism,  it  is  capable  of;  whose  intellect 
is  a  clear,  cold,  logic  engine,  with  all  its  parts  of  equal  strength,  and  in 
smooth  working  order;  ready,  like  a  steam  engine,  to  be  turned  to  any  kind 
of  work,  and  spin  the  gossamers  as  well  as  forge  the  anchors  of  the  mind; 
whose  mind  is  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  the  great  and  fundamental  truths 
of  Nature  and  of  the  laws  of  her  operations;  one  who,  no  stunted  ascetic,  is 
full  of  life  and  fire,  but  whose  passions  are  trained  to  come  to  heel  by  a 
vigorous  will,  the  servant  of  a  tender  conscience;  who  has  learned  to  love  all 
beauty,  whether  of  Nature  or  of  art,  to  hate  all  vileness,  and  to  respect  others 
as  himself. 

Such  an  one,  and  no  other,  I  conceive,  has  had  a  liberal  education;  for  he 
is,  as  completely  as  a  man  can  be,  in  harmony  with  Nature.  He  will  make 
the  best  of  her,  and  she  of  him.  They  will  get  on  together  rarely;  she  as  his 
ever  beneficient  mother;  he  as  her  mouthpiece,  her  conscious  self,  her 
minister  and  interpreter. 

Elbert  Hubbard's  Scrap  Book  (N.Y.,  W.  H.  Wise,  1923),  p.  91. 


In  the  present  age  the  school  and  college  as  figures  exist  against  a 
ground  of  electric  information  that  is  quite  the  obverse  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal-industrial  ground  that  obtained  until  recently. 

The  teacher  as  figure  against  a  student  ground  undergoes  many 
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transformations.  Today  the  specialist  teacher  confronts  a  student  body 
that  is  richly  stored  with  encyclopedic  data  from  the  new  information 
environment  of  pictures,  mags,  recordings  and  broadcasts.  The  students 
are  naturally  swinging  back  to  the  tribal  encyclopedia  of  the  bardic 
tradition  and  oral  culture.  This  clash  creates  not  resonance  but  hang-up. 

The  parallel  clash  in  the  city-university  figure-ground  relation  is  the 
huge  university  bureaucracy  as  figure  becoming  a  “police  state”  by 
virtue  of  enhanced  speed  and  efficiency. 

Any  bureaucratic  organization  starts  as  figure  in  a  non-bureaucratic 
ground.  As  its  services  extend  they  become  ground.  As  its  services 
extend  they  become  ground.  The  means  become  end. 

Today  the  entire  Establishment,  whether  government,  military, 
religious  or  educational,  is  bureaucracy  not  as  figure  but  as  ground;  that 
is,  they  constitute  a  total  police  state  keeping  everybody  ‘under 
surveillance. 

Pushed  to  this  extreme  all  bureaucracies  break  down  for  lack  of  the 
figure-ground  interface.  They  become  disservices  rather  than  services, 
and  thus  release  those  they  had  serviced  to  become  an  anti-environment. 
The  opposition  becomes  a  new  figure,  which  quickly  swells  to  ground 
dimensions. 

In  an  environment  of  instant  information  the  young  process  the  new 
environment  by  immersion.  The  bureaucracy  spends  its  time  classifying 
the  same.  The  result  is  that  the  young  abandon  the  bureaucracy  as  a 
complementary  interface.  When  the  young  go  integral  they  will  not 
accommodate  to  specialism. 

Globally,  the  environment  of  electric  information  has  reinvigorated 
all  tribal  forms  in  backward  or  non-literate  societies  while  reinstating 
tribal  culture  in  literate  Western  societies  with  their  highly  developed 
bureaucracy. 

In  both  backward  and  forward  societies  the  students  constitute  a 
rebellious  and  antithetic  ground  that  is  recognizably  and  consciously 
unified  by  attitude  and  percept  in  spite  of  the  utmost  diversity  of  geo- 
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graphy  and  ideology.  Today  the  ‘university  of  the  air’  is  figure  to  ‘the 
university  of  being’  as  ground. 

The  students  on  each  campus  are  complementary  to  the  students  of 
the  world  as  ground.  This  is  the  result  of  the  new  rim-spin  that  reshapes 
and  rearranges  all  formal  structures. 

Bureaucracies  respond  to  the  new  instant  speeds  centrifugally  by 
explosion,  while  the  students  respond  centripetally  by  integral  implosion 
and  unity.  The  same  pattern  resonates  via  the  same  new  speed  in  each 
sector  of  the  old  bureaucracies;  e.g.,  money  as  figure  in  the  new  com¬ 
puter  ground  (or  global  rim-spin)  performs  innumerable  additional 
transactions.  It  ‘inflates’.  The  satisfactions  obtainable  from  high-speed 
transactions  decrease  exponentially.  That  is,  depression  as  comple¬ 
mentary  to  inflation. 

“How  would  I  know,”  asked  Henri  Bergson,  “if  all  the  events  in  my 
world  were  to  double  in  speed  while  retaining  their  ratios?  Simply  by 
virtue  of  the  impoverishment  of  my  consciousness.”  Such  is  the  inevitable 
penalty  of  acceleration  as  observed  by  Brooks  Adams  in  his  Law  of 
Civilization  and  Decay : 

In  proportion  as  movement  accelerates  societies  consolidate,  and  as  societies 
consolidate  they  pass  through  a  profound  intellectual  change.  Energy  ceases 
to  find  vent  through  the  imagination,  and  takes  the  form  of  capital;  hence  as 
civilizations  advance,  the  imaginative  temperament  tends  to  disappear,  while 
the  economic  instinct  is  fostered,  and  thus  substantially  new  varieties  of  men 
come  to  possess  the  world. 

Nothing  so  portentous  overhangs  humanity  as  this  mysterious  and  relent¬ 
less  acceleration  of  movement,  which  changes  methods  of  competition  and 
alters  paths  of  trade;  for  by  it  countless  millions  of  men  and  women  are 
foredoomed  to  happiness  or  misery,  as  certainly  as  the  beasts  and  trees, 
which  have  flourished  in  the  wilderness,  are  destined  to  vanish  when  the  soil 
is  subdued  by  man. 

The  Romans  amassed  the  treasure  by  which  they  administered  their 
Empire,  through  the  plunder  and  enslavement  of  the  world.  The  Empire 
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cemented  by  that  treasure  crumbled  when  adverse  exchanges  carried  the 
bullion  of  Italy  to  the  shore  of  the  Bosphorus.  An  accelerated  movement 
among  the  semi-barbarians  of  the  West  caused  the  agony  of  the  crusades, 
amidst  which  Constantinople  fell  as  the  Italian  cities  rose;  while  Venice  and 
Genoa,  and  with  them  the  whole  Arabic  civilization,  shrivelled,  when  Portu¬ 
gal  established  direct  communication  with  Hindostan. 

The  same  ‘depression’  affects  any  institution  of  learning  where  the  speed 
of  data  and  credit  processing  depresses  dialogue,  or  interface  and 
discovery. 

Any  bureaucracy  of  specialized  functions  collapses  when  the  rim- 
spin  increases.  The  satellite  environment  has  retired  or  scrapped  ‘nature’ 
and  turned  the  planet  into  an  art  form.  Such  is  the  fate  of  any  structure 
as  figure  when  subjected  to  a  new  surround  of  innovational  services. 
The  older  structures  are  retired  to  the  museum  of  classified  art  forms. 

The  agrarian  world  was  scrapped  as  it  was  invested  by  the  new 
service  environments  of  rail  and  highway.  With  jet-surround,  however, 
the  industrial  city,  created  by  rail  and  road,  was  scrapped  by  airplane 
services,  just  as,  earlier,  the  motor  car  had  created  a  suburban  surround 
that  turned  the  old  city  core  into  an  art  form  of  obsolescent  services. 

The  example  of  the  popular  movie  ‘Z’  may  help  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  hang-ups  resulting  from  the  increased  ‘efficiency’  of  the  old  bureau¬ 
cracy.  The  most  benevolent  and  democratic  regime  quickly  becomes  a 
‘police  state’  in  an  electric  environment.  Everybody  is  automatically  put 
into  a  data  bank.  The  mere  speed-up  of  inter-relationships  terminates 
all  the  old  patterns  of  casual  social  life.  Both  ‘public’  and  ‘privacy’ 
disappear  in  a  new  tribal  involvement  of  everybody  in  everybody.  Mean¬ 
time,  the  bureaucratic  regime  pursues  its  specialist  policies  while  remain¬ 
ing  impotent  to  permit  the  participation  of  its  subjects.  The  resulting 
frustration  creates  rage  and  suspicion. 
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